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eh  has  bouii  h'.-anl  in  En^-laiul  since  tlio  outt^cntk-  of  the 
.««..  ...  South  Africa  of  the  hostility  of  the  Russian,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  of  the  St.  Petersburji;  Press,  and  sucli  contradictory  state- 
ments liave  been  made  re^'arding-  its  connection  with  the  Ihissian 
Government,  its  influence,  and  its  claim  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Russian  public,  that  a  brief 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  Press  exists,  and  in 
its  own  way  flourishes,  may  not  at  the  present  time  be  altogether 
devoid  of  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  even  to 
those  who  have  never  visited  Russia,  that  these  conditions  are 
essentially  different  from  those  obtaining  in  AVestern  Europe. 
Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Russian  censorship,  and  are 
vaguely  aware  that  in  Russia  liberty  of  the  Press  such  as  exists 
in  England,  Franc^e  or  the  United  States  is  unknown.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  frequently  assured  by  politicians  l)oth  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  Russian  Press  neither  influences  nor  is 
influenced  l>y  the  Russian  Government ;  they  see  from  the  letters 
and  telegrams  of  English  newspaper  correspondents  in  Russia 
that  in  dealing  with  certain  subjects,  at  any  rate,  the  Russian 
newspapers  enjoy  a  liberty  which  occasionally  degenerates  into 
license,  and  not  unnaturally  they  are  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
contradiction.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  Press  system  now  in 
operation  in  Russia  will  aff()rd  the  required  explanation. 

The  law  which  regulates  the  i:)rocoedings  and  control  of  the 
Press  remains  snbstantially  the  same  as  that  Avhich  was  pro- 
mulgated as  a  provisional  measure  in  18l!5.  It  has  at  diiferent 
times  been  ap})lied  with  severity  or  with  moderation,  according 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  tendency  of  general 
legislation,  but  in  principle  it  remains  under  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  II.  the  same  as  it  was  under  his  predecessors.  It  did  not 
in  1<S()5,  and  it  does  not  now,  alloAV  any  public  investigation,  or 
any  defence  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  editor  or  proprietor  who 
may  have  been  marked  out  for  punishment.  A  stroke  of  a 
^Minister's  pen  may  deprive  the  one  of  his  occupation,  the  other 
of  his  property.  They  may  or  may  not,  as  a  favom-,  obtain  the 
remission  or  some  diminution  of  the  penalty  inflicted ;  but  there 

*  Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  Author's  postscript  at  the  end  of  this  article  for 
an  explanation  of  the  blackened  page  confronting  him.  —Editor  N.R. 
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is  no  conrt  of  justice  to  which  they  can  appeal  to  support  a  con- 
tention tliat  the  articles  which  have  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
authorities  were  not  in  reality  harmful  to  the  State.  From  time 
to  time  the  Press  has  allowed  itself  to  hope  for  some  change  in 
these  conditions.  Under  the  administration  of  Loris  MelikoiF 
tlie  Government  even  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  Commission  of 
Enquiry,  and  allow  those  responsible  for  the  Press  to  state  their 
grievances.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nihilists  naturally  relegated  such  projects  to  the  obscurity 
from  which  they  had  emerged,  and  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  trustworthy  indication  that  the  system  is  likely  to  be 
materially  altered. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  head  of  each  department  of  State  is 
concerned  to  see  to  the  treatment  by  the  Press  of  the  matters 
specially  affecting  his  administration.  A  journal  which  permitted 
itself  undue  freedom  in  discussing  ecclesiastical  affairs  would 
naturally  owe  its  penalty  to  the  intervention  of  the  Procurator  of 
tlie  Holy  Synod,  as  was  the  case  with  the  St.  Pelerlnirgsldia 
Viedomosti  a  year  ago,  wliile  indiscreet  announcements  of  military 
movements  would  be  dealt  with  on  the  initiative  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  Sentence  is  actually  pronounced  by  the  ]\Iinister  of  the 
Interior,  to  whose  department  the  Press  Committee  is  directly 
responsible.  On  rare  occasions  the  aid  of  other  jMinisters  is 
invoked,  and  the  official  announcement  of  the  penalty  inflicted 
is  made  in  the  name  of  a  Committee  acting  in  terms  of  "Article 
148  of  the  law  relating  to  the  censorship  of  the  Press,"  a  pro- 
cedure recently  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  journal  which,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  had  the  temerity  to  attack  the  financial 
poHcy  of  M.  de  Witte. 

The  punishments  thus  awarded  are  of  various  kinds.  Some- 
times a  journal  receives  what  is  known  as  a  warning.  The  first 
Avarning  is  not  regarded  very  seriously.  It  is  said  even  that  a 
paper  either  newly  established  or  which  finds  its  popularity  and 
circulation  diminishing,  not  unfrequently  courts  a  first  or  even  a 
second  warning  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation  for  its  enterprise 
and  independence.  During  the  j:)ast  few  months  two  warnings, 
which,  if  report  be  true,  were  indirectly  solicited,  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  Northern  Courier,  a  colourless  journal  recently 
founded  by  a  member  of  the  well-known  Bariatinsky  ftimily. 
The  third  warning,  however,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  almost 
inv^ariably  entails  the  disappearance  of  the  journal  either  finally  ; 
or  for  a  certain  period.  I 

Sometimes,  again,  the  penalty  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  1 
the  right  to  expose  the  paper  for  sale  by  number,  that  is,  in  / 
the  streets,  at  railway  stations,  shops,  bookstalls,  &c.,  a  punish-  \ 
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moiit  which  is  ronih'ViMl  the  moi'c  sovori'  hy  tho  (lil1i<'nlty  wliicli 
oxists  in  St.  Pctorsl)iii\:;-  ol"  olttninin^-  iu'ws]);ip(rs  by  snltscriptidii 
nt  short  notifo.  Owiii;;-  tn  tlic  fact  that  the  daily  (h'Uvcrv  of 
papers  is  carried  out  mithcr  hy  tho  newsj)aper  offiees  tlieniselves 
nor  by  newsagents,  hut  by  the  })ost  office,  subscrijttioiis  for 
papers  are  only  received  for  periods  of  a  montli  or  more,  such 
period  dating  always  from  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  result 
being  that  after  a  new  month  has  commenced  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  by  subscrii)tion  the  papers  for  the  rest  of  that  month 
without  paying  for  all  the  numbers  which  have  already  appeared. 
The  clumsiness  of  the  system  tends  naturally  to  make  the  public 
more  dependent  on  the  sale  l)y  numlier,  so  that  if  this  right  is 
Avithdrawn  the  loss  to  the  paper  so  punished  is  necessarily  tho 
greater.  A  still  sharper  measure  is  to  f{)rl)id  the  publication  of 
any  advertisements,  a  prohibition  whicli,  if  enforced  for  any  length 
of  time,  almost  necessarily  involves  the  ruin  of  the  journal.  Or, 
again,  the  authorities  may  require  that  a  particular  editor  or 
manager  should  cease  his  connection  with  his  paper,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  M.  Korsh,  who  in  1878  was  compelled  to  rosigii 
his  position  as  editor  of  the  St.  Peterburgs/dia  Viedomosti.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  suppression  of  the  paper  either  for  a  limited  period, 
Avhich  may  be  again  and  indefinitely  extended,  or  in  perpetuity. 
Sometimes  the  official  announcement  of  the  penalty  inflicted  re- 
fers specifically  to  the  article  or  articles  objected  to  ;  sometimes 
it  merely  declares  that  the  tendency  of  the  paper  is  harmful  ; 
sometimes  no  reason  at  all  is  assigned. 

Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  possibility  of  appeal  against  any 
such  sentence,  it  is  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  Government 
over  the  Press  are,  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  practically  nnlimited. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether  the  Government  at  the 
present  time  actually  uses  these  powers,  or  whether  they  remain 
merely  as  a  survival  of  a  bygone  system  only  to  be  resuscitated 
in  time  of  political  commotion. 

Without  going  further  back  than  the  year  1891)  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  imaginary,  and  are 
still  systematically  and  continually  exercised.  Here  are  a  few 
announcements  taken  at  random  from  the  The  Official  Messenger, 
a  publication  corresponding  to  The  London  Gazette : — 

January  2Gth,  1899.— By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
a  second  warning  is  given  to  the  Ruf<skie  Trud  (Russian  Labour) 
as  a  punishment  for  its  article  published  on  the  2lst  inst.,  called 
"  Two  days  at  Helsingfors,"  and  for  its  offence  in  having 
criticized  in  an  unjustifiable  manner  and  in  unseemly  terms  the 
activity  of  the  President  of  the  Courts  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
district. 
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Febmaiy  lltli,  1899.— By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
the  Kurier  Voranny,  appearing  at  Warsaw,  is  deprived  for  ten 
days  of  the  right  of  sale  by  number  as  a  punishment  for  having 
published,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  management,  news 
Avhich  the  management  itself  had  admitted  to  be  unfit  for 
publication. 

February  12th,  1899. — The  Donshaia  Reich  is  authorized  to 
reappear  from  the  13th  inst.,  after  having  been  suspended  since 
November  13th,  1898. 

The  last  two  announcements,  it  will  be  observed,  refer  to 
provincial  papers. 

February  15th,  1899. — By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
the  St.  Peterhurgskiia  Viedomosti  (Prince  Ouktomsky's  organ)  is 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sale  by  number  as  a  punishment  for 
having  published  the  loyal  address  of  the  Moscow  nobility  to 
the  Emperor  Avithout  observing  the  regulations  in  force  on 
this  subject. 

February  17th,  1899.— By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
the  St.  Peterburgshiia  Viedomosti  and  the  Russkie  Trud  having 
been  guilty  of  sharp  criticism  and  distortion  of  historical  facts 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  now  receive,  the  St.  Peterhurgskiia  Viedomosti,  a  second 
warning,  the  Russkie  Trud,  a  third  warning,  with  suspension  for 
the  term  of  one  month. 

This  announcement  is  interesting  as  showing  that  while  a 
paper  is  undergoing  iDimishment  for  one  offence  it  is  none  the 
less  liable  to  correction  for  another,  and,  secondly,  as  illustrating 
the  procedure  by  way  of  warning.  On  January  26th  the  Russkie 
Trud  had  received  its  second  warning.  Three  weeks  later  it 
received  its  third  warning,  which,  in  accordance  with  usage, 
entailed  susj)ension  for  a  term — in  this  case — of  one  month. 

March  5th,  1899.— By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  view  of  the  unhealthy  tendency  shown  on  several  occasions 
in  the  articles  of  The  European  Messenger  concerning  ibe 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  Finland  ...  a 
second  warning  is  given  to  the  journal  in  the  person  of  its 
editor,  M.  Stassulevitch. 

TJie  European  Messenger  is  a  well-known  monthly  review  the 
tendency  of  which  is  habitually  Liberal.  It  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  publishing  an  article  deprecating  the  vio- 
lently anti-British  attitude  of  the  so-called  "  patriotic  "  section 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Press. 

November  23rd,  1899.— The  acting  ]\Iinister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Ministers  of  Education,  Justice,  and  Finance,  and  the  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod  have  resolved  in  conference  in  terms 
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of"  tli«'    l;i\v    i-flatin;^'  to    tli*'   «x'lisiiic  t<\'   IIk-    Press,  tn  suspend  tlie 
publication  of  the  Rttsskie  Trud. 

This  journal,  which  has  thus  on  several  (j<casions  during-  th<i 
past  year  conic  into  collision  with  the  authorities  and  has  been 
finally  suppressed  l)y  the  united  wisdom  of  the  high  officials 
above  ('numerated,  had,  with  the  approval  of  the  agrarian 
interest,  and,  it  has  ])een  fritly  stated,  of  the  ex-Minister  of  the 
Interior,  -M.  Croremykin,  jtublished  a  series  of  articles  attacking 
in  somewhat  violent  language  M.  (h^  Witte  and  his  whole  finan- 
cial policy,  the  arguments  used  being  much  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  M.  de  Syon  in  the  nmnerous  pamphlets  with  which 
he  has  assailed  M.  de  Witte  and  his  predecessor  in  office.  Since 
its  suspension  the  journal  has  appeared  under  another  name. 
The  evasion  of  the  law,  however,  is  not  so  complete  as  would 
at  first  appear,  sinet-  publication  is  now  only  permitted  "  under 
(^ensure,"  l>y  which  it  is  imderstood  that  eaiOi  article  published 
has  been  subniitted  to  an<l  appro vanl  by  the  Committee  of 
Censure. 

Tliese  extracts  from  The  (Jjliciai  Messenger  demonstrate  clearly 
enoiigh  that  neither  in  St.  Petersburg  nor  in  the  provinces  of 
European  Russia  have  the  regulations  relating  to  the  control  of 
the  Press  been  by  any  means  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
What  has  haj>[)ened  in  Finland  during  the  past  few  months  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics  published  in  the  Fimiish 
paper  Xi/d  Pres.sen,  and  reproduced  by  the  St.  Petersbiirger  Herohl 
of  November  14th,  1899.  Four  journals,  the  Oestra  Finland,  the 
Haminan  Sa/tomat,  the  Matto  Meikalainen,  and  the  Unsi  Saho, 
have  been  finally  suppressed.  At  the  beginning  of  November 
seven  other  })apers  were  under  sentence  of  temporary  suspension. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  suspended  in  July,  again  in  September,  and 
again  in  October,  each  time  for  one  month  ;  the  second  was  sus- 
pended in  August  f(ir  one  month,  but  the  suspension  was  renewed 
in  September  and  again  in  October;  the  third  was  suspended,  in 
August  for  three  months  ;  the  fourth  was  suspended  in  September 
for  one  month,  but  the  sentence  was  soon  afterwards  altered  to 
one  of  suspension  for  three,  and  subsequently  for  six  months ; 
the  fifth  was  suspended  in  July  for  one  month,  and  again  in 
October  for  two  months;  the  sixth  in  October  for  one  month,  the 
suspension  being  shortly  afterwards  prolonged  for  another  month; 
the  seventh  was  suspended  in  November  for  three  months. 
Between  January  and  November  of  last  year  nine  other  F'innish 
papers  besides  those  already  mentioned  had  passed  through  various 
terms  of  suspiMision,  one  of  these,  at  least,  thereby  suffering 
such  loss  as  to  Ix;  unable  to  reappear  on  the  expiration  of  its 
sentence.  S(j  precarious,  in  fact,  lias  newspaper  enterprise  become 
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in  Finland,  that  a  species  of  mutual  insm-ance  company  has  been 
formed  to  indemnify  proprietors  and  editoi-s  against  the  losses 
which  uecessai-ily  result  from  suspension.  At  the  same  time,  the 
permission  iadispensiible  for  the  estabhshment  of  new  joiu^ials 
has  been  systematically  refused  to  Finnish  joiu-nalists,  and  strin- 
gent regulations  have  been  promulgated  with  the  object  of 
preventing  auy  possible  evasion  of  the  restrictions  of  the  censor- 
ship: while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Russian  paper,  the  first  to  appear 
in  Finland  has  recently  been  foimded  at  Helsingfors,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Russian  Governor-General. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  with  the  risk,  if  not  the  cer- 
tamty,  o£  incurring  such  penalties  always  before  them,  those 
responsible  for  the  management  and  policy  of  newspapers  in 
Russia  are,  except  imder  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  have  re- 
cently obtained  in  Finland,  as  a  mle  by  no  means  disinclined  to 
take  a  hint  from  the  authorities  as  to  the  amount  of  prominence 
to  be  given  to  any  particular  event  or  circumstance,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  any  particular  question  is  to  be  treated.  A  new 
weapon  is  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  which 
can  seciu-e  the  desired  publicity  or  silence  without  resorting  to 
severe  measmes  certain,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  a  public  an- 
noimcement  of  the  infliction  of  a  penaltv.  to  become  ^enerallv 
known,  and  therefore  likely  to  defeat  the  object  in  A-iew. 

Thus,  early  in  lSi»9.  when  negotiations  were  proceeding  be- 
tween Great  Biitain  and  Russia  \vith  the  object  of  defining  the 
railway  interests  of  the  two  Powei-s  in  China,  the  N^ocoe  Vremtfa 
was  reminded  that  articles  advocating  a  forward  move  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  were  not  at  that  time  acceptable  to  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office.  About  the  same  time  instructions  more 
or  less  precise  were  issued  to  the  Press  as  to  the  amount  of  pub- 
licity which  the  Government  thought  it  desirable  should  be  given 
to  the  various  episodes  of  the  disordei"s  then  occiu-ring  among  the 
University'  students.  It  was  even  asserted,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  Government  went  so  far  as  to  specificallv  pro- 
hibit any  criticism  by  other  papei-s  of  the  xVbrcv  Vremmi.  which 
had  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  violently  attacked  the 
students,  and  had  thereby  incurred  a  good  deal  of  unjx)pularity. 
During  the  past  few  mouths,  tot\  it  has  been  stated,  and  there  is 
ample  internal  e\-idence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the 
Press  has  received  strict  injmictious  to  abstain  from  any  un- 
favourable criticism  of  Gennan  jHjlicy  and  politicians.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  these  injunctions  alone  prevented  anv 
displav  bv  the  Press  of  the  aimovanee  caused  in  St.  Petersburg- 
by  the  success  of  the  German  financiers  and  diplomatists  in  obtain- 
ing from  the  Sultan  the  concession  for  the  constnution  of  the 
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Anatolian  Railway.  -Miuv  recently  still  the  Press  has  received  a 
hint  that  the  Government  will  not  lof»k  with  favour  on  anything 
like  open  discussiun  of  tin-  Korean  cjuestion,  witli  the  result  that 
this  matter,  whieh  two  months  ago  seemed  likely  to  arouse  some 
interest  in  St.  Petersburj?  society,  is  now  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
daily  journals. 

La.stly,  the  Government  retains  an  additional  hold  oii  the  Press 
by  means  of  the  subsidies  which  it  dispenses  more  or  less  directly 
to  s<jme  of  the  leading  join-nals  of  the  capital.  The  St.  Peter- 
hnrg^ikiia  Viedomonti,  for  instance,  is  privileged  to  publish  ad- 
vertisements for  tendei-s  for  the  supply  of  forage  and  other  stores 
to  certiiin  departments  of  the  army  administration.  The  Journal 
lie  St.  Petersfjourg,  which  is  admittedly  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Aftairs.  an<l  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  habitually 
written  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  Ministry,  is  enabled  to 
publish,  freciuently  simultaneously  with  the  Official  Mesien</e/\ 
varif>us  official  fdmmmiications.  such  as  the  Rescripts  addressed 
from  time  to  time  Ijy  the  Kmperor  to  his  Ministers,  the  doings  of 
the  Imperial  family  and  ( 'ourt,  and  the  notices  of  the  State  Bank. 
Kven  the  .\oroe  \'re//t>/a  was  in  November  granted  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  the  privilege  of  publLshing  notices  of  the  sale  by 
auction  of  properties  hypothecated  under  certain  conditions  to 
certiiin  financial  institutions.  It  would  be  contrary  to  common- 
sense  to  suppose  that  gratitude  for  such  support,  or  if  not 
gratitude  the  hope  of  favours  to  come,  would  not  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  upon  journals  of  which  very  few  can 
boast  a  daily  circulation  of  .)(),000  copies,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  rarity  with  which  a  warning  or  other  piuiishment  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  so-called  principal  papers. 

The  control,  direct  and  indirect,  exercised  by  the  Government 
over  the  Press  being  of  this  peculiar  nature,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  resort  to  direct  inspiration. 
As  regards  home  politics,  free  discussion,  since  it  would  in- 
volve criticism  of  .Ministerial  action,  is,  as  the  announcements 
already  quoted  from  '/V*/'  Official  Messenger  clearly  show,  entirely 
out  <jf  the  questir»n.  while  as  regards  foreign  politics  the  Press 
can  nearly  always  be  trusted  to  abstain  from  adopting  an  atti- 
tude which  is  not  in  the  main  in  accordance  with  the  views 
held  for  the  time  being  at  the  ^linistr}-  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Government  can  thus  always,  and  with  literal  truth,  disclaim  any 
connection  with  an  article  or  series  of  articles  which  may  seem 
calculated  to  give  offence  to  another  Power;  it  can  almost 
invariably  reckon  on  support  for  any  policy  ^vitll  which  it  may 
choose  more  or  less  openly  to  identify  itself,  and,  greatest  advan- 
tage ot  all.  it  can  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  opposition. 

20* 
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It  is  true  that  occasionally  tlie  want   of  solidarity  inevitable 
among  the  lilinisters  of  an  Autocrat  may  lead  to  a  paper  benig 
backed  by    one  Minister   in   order   to    embarrass   another—'"  In 
general,"    said    Prince    Bismarck    in   1879,   "any   protector   of  a 
Russian  newspaper  is  a  superior  State  official " — but  such  cases 
<ire  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  at  the  worst  of  slight  importance. 
Such  protection   cannot   ensure   immimity,  and   attacks   on   the 
policy  and  administration  of  the  various  departments  of  State 
such  as  are  daily  to  be  found  in  the  Press  in  London,  are  in  Russia 
un  absolute  impossibility.     While,   therefore,  it  is  substantially 
true  that  in  Russia,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  a  recent  speech 
said  of  the  foreign  Press  in  general,  the  newspapers  have  little 
or  no  influence  with  the  Government,  they  are  to  the  outside 
observer  acquainted  with  the  system  here  described,  of  very  con- 
siderable  value    as  affording   a   clue    to  the    real   views  of  the 
Government,  which,  in  the  entire  absence    of  public   speeches 
i^'ither  in  a  representative  assembly  or  on  the  platform,  are,  as  a 
rule,  by  no  means  easy  to  diagnose  correctly.     No  such  observer, 
for  instance,  after  perusal  of  the  articles  in  which,  during  the  past 
few  months  the  entire  Press  of  St.  Petersburg  has  assailed  Great 
Britam,    her   policy,    her    Ministers,    her  Press,    her   public,  her 
generals,  and   her   troops,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  somewhat 
disagreeable  fact  that  these  attacks,  though,  as  already  explained, 
they  are  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersboimi, 
due  to  du-ect  inspiration  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  despite  the  publication  of  such 
peacefully-worded  documents  as  the  Rescript  addressed  in  January 
by  the  Emperor  to  Count  Muravieff,  and  M.  de  Witte's  last  report 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  Budget,  are  not  considered  at  that  Ministry 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  tlie  country.     How  far  they  are 
likely  to  conduce  to  that  state  of  general  peace  and  goodwill,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  so  frequently  set  forth  in  Russian  official 
publications,   is  a  point  which  Count  Muravieff  may  be  left  to 
settle  with  his  Emperor.     Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  though  the 
mistake   has   been  made  not  so  many  years  ago   l)y  a   British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  of  all  people  the  least  likely  to 
cry  out  for  any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  foreign  Press, 
however  hostile  its  tone  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  tliey 
endeavour  to  profit  by  the  valuable  indications  which  the  utter- 
ances of  that  Press  afford  as  to  the  sympathies  and  aims  of  those 
entrusted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  his  foreign  policy.     It  is  true  that,  as  Prince  Bismarck  once 
said,   in   comparison  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  both  a 
Russian  newspaper  and   the   high  officials  Avhose  views  it   may 
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fxpound,  are  "as  lig-lit  as  a  feathor,"  yet  as  even  an  Ein})(n-or 
may  at  ono  timo  or  another  be  inHucneed  l>v  the  opinions  of 
trained  advisers,  anything  wliich  tlirows  Iii;ht  on  sneh  opinions 
is  not  to  he  wholly  disregarded. 

Such  being  the  eouditions  under  which  the  Press  has  been  and 
is  allowed  to  exist  in  linssia,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  it  slioidd 
have  developed  certain  characteristics  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Press  of  most  other  eivih/.ed  countries.  The  average  Russian 
paper,  it  has  been  said,  conveys  the  impression  that  it  is  something- 
bctwet'U  a  review  and  an  official  gazette,  and  though  of  late  years 
the  improvements  of  the  means  of  comnnmicatiou  Avitii  the 
outside  world,  and  the  greater  familiarity  with  the  methods  of 
the  foreign  Press  which  has  followed,  have  naturally  not  been 
without  eftect,  this  impression  is  still  conveyed  by  the  majority 
of  the  St.  Petersbiu-g  join-nals. 

According  to  M.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieii,  whose  work,  I j  Em- 
pire (h's  Tsars  et  /f.s-  Russes,  still  remains  the  standard  Western 
authority  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  the  first  journal  to 
appear  in  the  country  was  a  gazette  founded  at  Moscow  during 
the  reign  of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  was 
edited  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  the  Tsar,  and  was  intended  to  furnish  to  the  Tsar  and 
his  advisers  information  as  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  outside 
world.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  railways,  were  experienced  even  by  travellers  of  high  diplo- 
matic rank  in  the  com-se  of  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  capital 
of  Russia,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  information  must 
have  been  of  an  exceedingly  belated  description.  Peter  the  Great 
himself  was  the  first  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  to  found,  in  1703, 
a  joiu'ual  intended  for  the  public.  Under  his  successors,  and 
especially  dining  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  the  number  of  the 
public  prints  steadily  increased ;  but  their  pages  were  given  up 
almost  entirely  to  literarj^  and  speculative  criticism,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  that  the  Press  ventured. to 
concern  itself  seriously  with  political  questions.  Even  then, 
although  by  the  establishment  in  1802  of  The  European  Messenger 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1809  of  T/te  Iiussian  Messenger  at 
Moscow,  the  distinction  between  the  review  and  the  newspaper 
had  already  become  recognized  in  Russia,  the  latter,  partly  from 
force  of  habit  and  partly  because  the  censorship,  though  enforced 
with  considerably  less  severity  under  Alexander  II.  than  it  had 
been  under  his  immediate  predecessors,  still  remained  a  stern 
reality,  continued  to  depend  largely  on  the  i:)hilosophic,  historical, 
and  literary  material  with  which  alone  it  had  up  to  that  time 
been  allowed  and  had  professed  to  deal. 
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It  is  for  precisely  tlie  same  reasons  that  the  same  character- 
istics are  now  to  be  observed  in  the  majority  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  published  at  St.  Petersburg. 

As  a  glance  at  a  copy  of  the  Nocoe  Vremiia  or  the  Xovosti, 
the  two  papers  the  names  of  which  are  perhaps  best  known  out- 
side Russia,  will  show,  the  Russian  journal  of  to-day  contains 
much  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  daily  paper  in  England :  a 
leading  article,  almost  invariably  devoted  to  foreign  politics  (at 
the  present  time  on  four  days  of  the  week,  at  least,  to  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain),  news  from  abroad  and  from  the  provinces, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  lengthy  extracts  from  foreign  and  pro- 
vincial papers,  and  the  ordinary  municipal,  legal,  sporting, 
theati'ical,  and  musical  intelligence.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  paper,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  publication  of  official 
and  semi-official  announcements,  such  as  Imperial  Rescripts  or 
Ukases,  notices  of  the  Senate,  the  various  ]\Iinistries,  or  the 
State  Bank,  a  chronicle  of  the  public  appearances  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  railway 
and  other  semi-official  statistics,  while  the  remainder  is  devoted 
to  articles,  frequently  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor,  dealing 
at  length  with  unimportant  reforms  either  proposed  or  an- 
nounced, social  and  educational  questions,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  contemporary  foreign  publications.  Such  articles, 
when  studied,  are  apt  to  be  disappointing,  both  in  substance  and 
in  form.  The  literary  care  which  used  to  distinguish  the  Russian 
papers  before  they  came  to  look  on  politics  as  within  the  scope 
of  their  activity,  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  Historical, 
philosophic,  and  literary  questions  seem  to  have  lost  their  import- 
ance, and  to  be  considered  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  that  the  political 
questions  on  which  most  attention  is  now  bestowed  are  in  no  sense 
the  questions,  the  correct  sohition  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  taint  of  the  censorship,  in  fact,  per- 
vades the  whole.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  and  to  remember 
that  the  foreign  intelligence,  whether  derived  from  telegrams  or 
from  newspapers,  has  had  to  pass  the  censor's  examination ;  that 
the  leading  article  if  it  deals  with  practical  polities  is,  at  least, 
not  in  opposition  to  the  general  views  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  that  criticism  on  the  administration  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  State  is  cons2:>icuous  by  its  absence,  and  that  even  the 
daily  record  of  Stock  Exchange  proceedings  may  contaiii  nn 
allusion  to  matters  of  the  highest  importance  which  may  for  days 
past  have  formed  the  sole  subject  of  conversation  in  the  linancial 
world  and  powerfully  affected  the  current  market  quotations. 
Given  such  conditions,  it  is  surely  unreasonable   to  complain  of 
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tla-  want  ut'  ori^iiulity  ami  L-nterpiisL'  ilisplaycil  l>y  the  Uiissiaii 
Press.  It  is  in  reality  surprising-  that  editors  and  proprietors  can 
be  fonntl  to  defy  the  warnings  of  the  eensor  and  risk  the  a})pli(a- 
tion  of  the  penalties  which  have  been  already  described. 

To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  copious  telegrams  from  all  j>arts 
of  the  globe  which  fill  the  columns  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
England,  the  scantiness  of  the  news  from  the  outside  world,  and 
even  from  the  interior  of  the  Emjnre,  vouchsafed  by  the  Russian 
journals  is  a  perpetual  source  of  wonder  not  unmixed  with 
annoyance. 

The  system  wliich  is  responsible  for  this  stati'  of  afi'airs  is  so 
peculiarly  Russian  thai  a  few  details  of  the  manner  in  wliieli  it 
ojierates  may  imt  be  liere  out  of  place. 

Apart  from  (lovermnent  messages,  the  telegraphic  despatches 
received  at  foreign  Embassies  and  Legations,  and  jjrivate  tele- 
grams received  by  individuals  or  firms,  which  owing  to  the  cost 
{2z  copecks,  or  about  od.  per  word  from  London)  are  naturally 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  purely  business  matters,  practically 
the  only  telegraphic  information  whieh  reaches  St.  Petersburg  is 
that  received  through  the  institution  known  as  the  Russian 
Telegra})hic  Agency.  It  is  true  that  a  few^  of  the  more  well-to-do 
papers,  such  as  the  Aovoe  Vrc.un/a,  the  Nocosti,  and  the  Rossia, 
publish  regularly  telegrams  from  their  corres})Oiideuts  in  foreign 
capitals,  but  the  news  conveyed  by  such  telegrams  is  frequently 
anticipated  by  those  of  the  Agency,  and  depending  on  the  ability 
of  the  corrcs])ondents  is  in  some  cases,  as  at  the  j^resent  time  in 
the  case  of  the  Noi'osti,  so  palpably  and  absurdly  inaccurate  as 
to  be  almost  useless.  It  is  on  the  Agency  alone  therefore, 
that  St.  Petersburg  in  reality  has  to  depend.  The  telegrams 
received  by  the  Agency  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  other  agencies 
(Reuter,  Wolff,  Havas,  tScc.)  and  the  special  desi)atches  of  the 
Agency,  the  latter  usually  relating  to  matters  of  purely  Russian 
interest,  and  therefore  not  chronicled  by  the  other  agencies.  All 
these  telegrams,  whencesoever  received,  together  with  the  few 
special  telegrams  addressed  to  the  newspapers  by  their  corre- 
si)ondents,  are  on  arrival  at  St.  Petcrsbm-g  taken  direct  from  the 
telegraph  office  to  the  censor,  an  invariably  courteous  official  who 
is  described  as  being  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afi'airs 
for  special  duties,  and  who  attends  daily  at  the  Ministry  to 
receive  his  instructions.  The  telegrams  having  been  carefully 
examined  and  edited  by  the  censor  are,  unless  their  supjiression 
is  considered  necessary,  issued  daily  in  two  instalments  in  re- 
turn for  a  yearly  subscription  of  ;^0()  roubles,  or  about  thirty 
guineas. 

The  first  instalment,  which  usually  contains  news  published  in 
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London  and  elsewhere  on  the  previous  evening,  is  issued  soon 
after  midday.  The  second  instalment  is  issued  towa.rds  midnight. 
No  telegrams  are  published  at  othei-  times.  Evening  newsj)apers 
are  unknown  oven  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  telegrams  are  not 
exposed  to  view  at  the  office  of  the  Agency  as  at  Berlin.  The 
tape  system,  ho  well  known  at  London  clubs  and  offices,  does 
not  exist.  The  rosult  is  that  the  general  public  can,  except 
by  hearsay,  receive  no  news  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
cept from  the  newspapers  published  every  morning,  a  curious 
condition  of  affairs  for  one  of  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
second  instalment  of  telegrams  issued  by  the  Agency  towardis 
midnight  is  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the  writers  of  articles 
intended  to  appear  on  the  following  morning,  the  consequence 
being  that  such  articles  are  not  unfrequently  falsified  by 
the  telegrams  which  appear  in  an  adjoining  column,  while 
as  students  of  European  politics  must  constantly  have  ob- 
served, Russian  newspaper  opinion  on  any  given  occurrence  is 
a  clear  day  behind  that  of  every  other  capital  in  the  world. 
Delays  of  this  kind,  however,  cause  no  surprise  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Owing  to  the  time  consiuned  by  the  censor's  examination,  it  hap- 
pens not  seldom  that  telegrams  are  published  in  St.  Petersburg 
little,  if  at  all,  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Berlin  or  Vienna 
newspapers  containing  the  same  information,  while  should  the 
censorship  decide  to  withhold  from  the  public  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  event,  all  telegrams  relating  thereto  are  suppressed, 
and  it  becomes  impossible  for  anyone  not  having  access  to  in- 
formation received,  either  by  Government  officials  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  Powers,  to  gain  before  the  arrival  of  the 
foreign  papers  the  slightest  inkling  of  such  an  event  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  has  occurred,  and  however  great  its  import- 
ance. Not  a  word,  for  instance,  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
Russian  papers  concerning  the  collision  which  took  place  last 
summer  at  Hankow,  between  Russian  cossacks  and  British 
sailors,  until  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  to  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitration. 

The  system  undoubtedly  possesses  certain  advantages,  and 
IS  evidently  considered  useful  by  the  Government,  but  to  the 
foreign  resident  in  Russia  accustomed  to  the  fuller  informa- 
tion of  the  Western  Press,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  commend 
itself.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  information  supplied  by  the 
telegrams  issued  by  the  Agency  is  usually  fairly  correct,  the  source 
of  the  information,  at  any  rate,  being  nearly  always  specified. 
Its  selectitm,  however,  is  not  invariably  judicious.  Undue 
prominence  is  given  to  matters  of  trifling  importance,  which  the 
representatives   of  tlu;   Agency    conceive   to  be  ititeresting  or 
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palutaMc  tit  tlu-  Ivussiiin  »|>iililii',  and  tin-  sunimarits  puMislicd  of 
speeches,  otKcial  dociiinent«,  and  ncwspajnr  artielos  are  frequently 
niislcailin^.  Diirinj;-  tlu-  debate  on  the  A(hlress  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  for  instance,  the  sj)eeches  of  Sir  Ileiny  (Jain[)l)ell- 
Bannerrnan  .ind  Mr.  JJrvec  were  reported  at  infinitely  greater 
K-ngth  than  tliose  of  any  niemher  of  the  (Jal)inet.  It  should 
be  added  that  tlu-  Ag^eucy,  being-  a  semi-Governmental  in- 
stitution to  which  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
is  permanently  attached,  is  not  infretpiently  used  by  the 
(xovernmeiit  as  a  means  fur  the  dissemination  of  official  views. 
Thus,  in  .January,  it  Avas  common  gossip)  in  St.  Petersbm-g  that 
the  "telegram"  from  Tiflis  relating  to  the  movement  of  Russian 
troops  to  the  Afgiian  frontier  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
rumours  of  unrest  in  India,  did  not  come  to  St.  Petersburg 
from  TiHis,  but  was  simply  composed  at  the  Ministry  of  War, 
approved  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  launciied  on  the 
world,  through  the  Agency,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
British  and  other  foreign  newspapers. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  inevitably  caused  by  the 
o})eration  of  the  censorshij).  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
there  is  little  inducement  for  Russian  newspaper  proprietors  or 
for  their  corres})ondents  abroad  to  expend  money  and  time  on 
copious  telegrams  from  other  capitals.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
condemn  the  Press  for  its  want  of  enterprise  in  this  direction,  since 
to  persons,  acquainted  with  the  system  it  is  rather  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  Russian  papers  should  attempt  to  supply  any 
independent  telegraphic  intelligence  at  all.  It  naturally  follows 
that  among  Russiari  newspapers  there  is  but  little  of  that  keen 
competition  for  "  the  first  news  "  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  ot 
Western  journalism.  In  Russia,  indeed,  time  is  rarely  of  the 
essence  of  any  bargain.  Even  advertisements  are  not  exempt 
from  censorship.  Hand  in  at  the  offices  of  a  daily  paper  an 
advertisement  for  a  cook  or  for  an  apartment,  and  you  will  be  told 
that  it  cannot  appear  for  at  least  three  days,  not  because  there 
is  no  space  available,  l)ut  because  every  advertisement  before 
insertion  has  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  police.. 
ISuch  is  the  system  as  it  exists  at  present. 

A  few  details  now  concerning  the  more  important  of  the 
papers  which  contrive  to  flourish  under  it  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Press  of  Moscow  and  of  other  provincial  towns  it  is  need- 
less to  discuss,  since  it  is  wholly  unknown  outside  Russia.  The 
St.  Petersburg  journal,  of  which  the  name  is  best  known  in 
England  and  in  most  other  countries,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Novoe  Vreinya,  which  for  a  good  many  years  past  has  been 
distinguished   by   its   pronounced    "  patriotic "     or    Chauvinistic 
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tendencies.  Under  the  ausj^ices  of  M.  Suvorin,  an  extremely  able, 
if  somewhat  unscrupulous  journalist,  as  to  whose  career  and 
political  views  the  enquiring  reader  may  consult  the  late  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic's  The  New  Exodus,  a  work  of  which  the  sale  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  Russia,  the  Novoe  Vremya  ever  .since  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  when  its  war  correspondence  first  brought 
it  into  notice,  has  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  measure  of  pros- 
jjerity.  Anti-Semite,  anti-Pole,  anti-Finn,  and  usually,  as  at 
the  present  time,  anti-British,  it  has  in  one  form  or  another  con- 
sistently preached  the  reactionary  doctrine  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  well-known  phrase  "  Russia  for  the  Russians."  Its  most 
furious  onslaughts  have  always  been  directed  against  the  Jews, 
whom  it  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  in  1882  of  having  created  the 
Nihilist  movement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  last  year  its  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  with  the  persecutors  of  Dreyfus.  Now  that 
the  Jewish,  Polish,  and  Finnish  questions  are  in  the  background, 
England,  as  students  of  current  politics  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded, has  once  more  become  the  chief  object  of  the  Novae 
\  remyas  attacks.  It  is  not  many  years  since  this  journal,  com- 
menting on  the  sympathy  expressed  in  England  for  the  jjerse- 
cuted  Jews,  alluded  to  the  English  as  a  people  which  had 
beggared  the  populations  of  India  and  Egypt,  had  poisoned  the 
Chmese  with  opium,  had  destroyed  like  dangerous  insects  the 
natives  of  Australia,  and  under  the  pretext  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade  was  engaged  in  exterminating  the  numerous  races  of 
Africa.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  furnish  instances  of  equally 
senseless  ravings  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Novoe  Vremya  during  the  past  few  months.  Though  seldom,  if 
ever,  deriving  any  direct  inspiration  from  the  Government,  the 
Novoe  Vremya  numbers  among  its  contributors  members  and  ex- 
members  of  various  ^linistries,  and  occasionally  of  the  General 
StaiF.  It  is  thus  more  or  less  in  touch  with  official  opinion,  though 
either  from  accident  or  design  it  frequently  gives  expression  at 
comjjaratively  short  intervals  to  opinions  which  are  Avholly  incon- 
sistent with  one  another.  During  the  past  year  it  has  unques- 
tionably lost  some  of  its  popularity  owing  to  its  treatment  ot 
the  questions  raised  h\  the  disorders  among  the  University 
students,  whose  conduct  it  strongly  condemned,  and  still  more 
owing  to  the  secession  of  some  of  its  financial  supporters  and 
chief  contributors  who  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  daily 
paper  called  the  Rossia.  Nevertheless  the  A'oro<?  Vremya  remains 
the  leading  journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  can  boast  a  daily 
circulation  of  some  50,000  copies.  The  Rossia  dming  the  last 
few  months  has  hardly  maintained  the  position  at  which  it 
arrived  after  an  unusually  successful  beginning.     Theoretically, 
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it  is  less  rojK^tionan'  than  tlio  iVorof  Vremya,  luil  in  its  hatird 
of"  Great  Britain  it  is  (tn  cdnnntin  g-roimd  with  its  ohh'V  lival, 
and  siiiee  the  outhreak  ot"  tht-  war  in  Soutli  ,\i'rica  it  lias  (-(in- 
stantly advoeati'd  the  lorniatii)n  ol"  a  Knropcan  coalition  in 
order  to  eheek  what  it  tciins  the  a^'^Tessivc  rajiacity  of  tiic 
Kn^-lish  jK'oj)lc. 

The  real  rival,  however,  of  the  Noroc  \'rrii(i/(i  has  Ixcn  tor 
some  years  past  the  Xocttsti,  a  journal  rcjjrescntini;"  cliiclly 
Jewish  interests,  and  not  to  be  i-ont'ounded  with  an  nnini})ortant 
paper  of  the  sanu-  name  published  at  Odessa.  The  \orostt 
bestows  speeial  attention  on  matters  eonni'cted  with  tiade 
and  iinanei;,  and  has  always  jtrofessed  to  ii}>li()ld  pr  )<>-ressive 
and  Liberal  principles.  Possibly  it  is  owin.e,-  to  a  wrong" 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  modern  Liberalism  that  the 
Xocosli  has  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  tirst  into  llie  cam])ai.i;n 
carried  on  af;-ainst  the  United  iStates  by  the  greater  portion 
of  the  St.  Petersburg-  Press  during  the  war  Avith  Spain,  and 
sei-ondly  into  the  still  more  violent  onslaught  upon  Great  Britain 
and  her  i)olicy  at  the  present  time.  The  virulent  Anglophobia 
fioin  which  the  ]\'orosti  has  suffered  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  its  persistent  misrei)resentation,  due  partly  to  the  despatches 
of  a  most  disingenuous,  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  most  incajjable 
London  correspondent,  of  the  wdiole  course  of  events  in  South 
Africa,  could  hardly  be  termed  unwoi'thy  of  the  veriest  "gutter" 
sh(;et  of  J*aris  or  Berlin.  The  circulation  of  the  Novostl  is 
j)robably  rather  more  than  half  that  of  the  Novoe  Vremya.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago  its  finances  were  said  to  be  in  a  pre- 
carious condition.  Since  then  it  has  been  sold  to  a  new  com- 
pany, and  is  now  believed  to  be  fairly  prosperous. 

The  oldest  paper  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  St.  Peferburgskiia 
I  'ieilcnnosti,  or  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  Avhich  is  believed  to  be  the 
journal  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  property  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  leased  to  and  edited  by  the  well- 
known  writer.  Prince  Ouktomsky.  As  secretary  to  Prince 
Bariatinsky,  \v\u>  was  aide-de-cam})  to  the  Emperor  before  his 
accession.  Prince  Ouktomsky  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the  then 
Cesarewitch  during  his  journey  to  India  aiid  the  Far  East,  and 
has  since  been  su})posed  to  enjoy  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
conlidence  and  favour  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  (Jhina  shortly  before  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  under  his  control  the  Viedoniosti 
has  (jccasionally  published  with  impunity  articles  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  assuredly  have  provoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  censorship.  Prince  Ouktomsky's  paper  differs 
from  most  of  the  daily  journals  of  St.  Petersburg  in  that,  usually 
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dispensing  Avith  the  leadiug  article,  it  devotes  its  columns  to 
Avhat  are  in  reality  essays  on  questions  of  social  and  economic 
interests,  and  to  letters  from  an  apparently  numerous  staff  of 
foreign  correspondents,  particular  attention  being  always  paid  to 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Far  East,  on  which  the  Prince 
is  a  recognized  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  a  journal  which 
appeals  to  a  more  intelligent,  if  more  limited  public  than  do  the 
Novoe  Vremya  and  the  Novosti.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
its  editor  has  not  hesitated  to  run  counter  to  both  official 
.'lud  popular  opinion,  as  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Catholic 
toleration  in  Poland,  or  less  than  a  year  ago  incurred  a  j^enalty 
for  criticizing  the  methods  and  administration  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
and  as  at  the  present  time  when,  despite  his  well-known  anti- 
British  tendencies,  he  continues  to  hold  almost  entirely  aloof 
from  the  virulent  campaign  against  British  policy  in  South  Africa 
carried  on  by  almost  the  entire  Press  of  the  capital.  AVithout  in 
any  way  concealing  his  distrust  of  Great  Britain's  political  aims 
in  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Asia,  he  has  failed  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  extravagant  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  has  taken  no  steps 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  various  Boer  funds  opened  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  even  ventured  to  remind  the  public  that  they 
would  be  better  employed  in  bringing  light  to  the  dark  corners 
of  their  own  country  than  in  noisily  advocating  the  expenditure 
of  Russian  blood  and  money  in  a  cause  ^\\ih.  which  they  have  no 
concern. 

In  this  agitation  no  paper  has  taken  a  more  prominent  part 
than  has  the  Sxiet,  which,  under  the  direction  of  General  Koma- 
rofit",  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  most  zealous  exponent  of 
Panslavist  ideas.  As  a  purveyor  of  news  the  Sviet  is  beneath 
contempt,  and  the  expense  of  its  production  must  certainly  be 
minute.  It  has,  however,  a  circulation  of  nearly  100,000  copies 
l^er  diem,  and  is,  unfortunately,  about  the  most  widely  read  paper 
in  Russia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  other 
journals  now  published  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Sin  Otiechestva^ 
or  Son  of  the  Fatherland,  one  of  the  oldest  Russian  papers, 
which  formerly  had  a  large  cireidation  in  the  provinces, 
has  lately  much  declined  in  importance.  The  Bi/zjeraia 
Medomosti,  or  Exchange  Gazette,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  chiefly 
read  by  the  financial  and  mercantile  classes,  while  the  Peter- 
hiirgskiia  Gazcta  and  Peterhuvyakiia,  Lesto/f,  though  their  circula- 
tion is  probably  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  the 
Novoe  Vremya  and  Novosfi,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  matters 
of  local  interest,  and  are  little  read  by  the  classes  whose  views 
constitute  what  it  called  public  opinion  in  Russia.     There  remain 
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the  two  (trgans  t)t"  tlu"  very  mmieious  (Jermaii  comnumity  in 
St.  Petershm-jif,  tlio  St.  Petersbiirycr  Zeitani/  and  5^.  Petersbanjei' 
llrrohL  and  the  P^reuch  Joarnal  de  St.  Petcr.^boary,  wliicli  is 
intended  cliieriy  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  Embassies  and 
Loj^ations,  and  is,  as  ah*ea<ly  indicated,  under  tlie  direct  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreijii^n  Att'airs.  Of  the  two  drerman  papers, 
the  St.  Petershurijcv  Zeltunq,  wiiich  has  fre'iuently  shown  si^ns 
of  being'  in  touch  with  otKcial  opinion  in  IJerlin,  is  pcrluqts  the 
more  important;  but  tin-  general  information  supplied  by  both 
is  at  least  ecpial,  as  is  also  the  virulence  t)f  their  Anglophobia, 
to  that  of  their  Russian  contemporaries.  The  Joanad  de  St. 
PUershoury  possesses  little  importance  except  from  the  circum- 
stances that  its  articles  are  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  chosen  as  the 
medium  for  the  publication  of  official  documents,  and  more 
rarely  for  the  expression  of  official  opinion  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  Of  late  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  founda- 
tion of  an  unofficial  French  paper,  but  the  project  has  not  yet 
matured. 

Such,  apart  from  a  few  journals  of  little  consequence,  and  apart 
from  purely  official  publications  such  as  The  OJficial  Mes-^emjer., 
and  the  organs  of  some  of  the  departments  of  State,  such  as  the 
Jourmd  of  'I'rude  and  (^ommerce  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
the  Run.skii  J noal/'d of  tho  Ministry  of  War,  is  tlie  Press  of  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  present  day.  Its  relations  with  the  Government  have 
already  been  sufficiently  explained,  and  it  remains,  therefore,  only 
to  consider  the  extent  of  its  general  influence  and  the  reality  of 
its  claim  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Russian  public.  There  is, 
of  course,  always  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly  how  far 
newspapers  follow  and  how  far  they  guide  the  opinions  of  the 
public  in  any  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Russian  newspapers, 
the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  other  out- 
ward indication  of  public  feeling  such  as  is  furnished  in  England 
by  perpetually  recurring  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  elections, 
and  by  public  meetings  and  speeches.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  operation  of  the  censorship,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  knowledge 
Avhich  every  Russian  ])ossesses  of  its  existence  and  its  powers, 
must  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  jjublic  from  looking  to  the 
Press  for  the  free  and  natural  expression  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions  on  social  and  political  questions.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Russia  the  number  of  newspapers  and  their  com- 
bined circulation  are,  in  comparison  with  the  population,  ex- 
tremely small.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  low  standaixl  (jf 
popular  education,  and  to  the  absence  of  representative  institu- 
tions, the  proportion  of  tlie  population,  which  must  be  reckoned 
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witli  in  any  attempt  to  gauge  public  opinion,  is  correspondingly 
insignificant ;  and  even  this  proportion  is,  since  the  censorship 
renders  practically  impossible  the  free  dissemination  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  far  more  dependent  on  the 
Press  of  the  country  than  would  be  the  classes  of  equal  political 
importance  of  almost  any  other  nation. 

Due  allowance  being  made  for  these  conditions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Press  in  Russia  upon  the 
public,  though  less  than  is  the  case  in  Western  Europe,  is  never- 
theless of  very  considerable  importance,  and  as  it  is  precisely  from 
that  section  of  the  public  which  is  most  familiar  with  newspaper 
literature  that  tlie  vast  army  of  the  Russian  Chinovniks  or 
salaried  Government  officials  is  drawn,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  influence  succeeds  in  finding  its  way  if  not  to 
those  responsible  for  the  great  Departments  of  State,  at  any  rate 
to  their  immediate  entourage.  How  far  Ministers  themselves 
who  possess  and  exercise  in  the  manner  already  described 
authority  over  tlie  Russian  Press,  are  in  their  turn  influenced  by 
the  opinions  of  the  newspapers,  is  a  question  on  which  speculation 
would  be  profitless.  There  can,  however,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  previous  periods 
of  Russian  history,  the  Press  and  what,  subject  to  the  necessary 
limitations,  may  be  called  public  opinion  are  as  regards  questions 
of  foreign  policy  at  the  present  time  in  complete  accord,  and 
further  that  this  accord  is  in  no  way  distasteful  to  those  in  whose 
hands  the  guidance  of  Russia's  foreign  policy  chiefly  lies.  That 
its  keynote  is  hatred  of  Great  Britain  is  a  circumstance  which 
the  most  cheerful  optimism  can  hardly  afford  to  disregard. 

SCYTHICUS. 

P.S. — I  am  able  to  furnish  my  readers  with  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  activity  of  the  Russian  Censor.  The 
March  number  of  the  NATIONAL  Review  contained  a  singu- 
larly temperate  article  from  Professor  Westlake  on  "  The 
Case  of  Fiidand."  The  Russian  authorities  will  not  permit 
any  statement  of  the  Finnish  case  to  circulate,  and  the 
entire  article  was  cut  clean  out  before  the  Review  was 
delivered  in  Russia.  They  did  not  cut  out  the  last  page, 
as  another  article  began  on  the  other  side,  so  Professor 
Westlake's  side  of  the  page  was  blacked.  As  seeing  is 
believing,  I  suggest  that  a  facsimile  of  this  blacking  1  i- 
prefixed  to  tlu-  present  article  so  that  English  readers 
mav  realize  tlu-  existence  of  the   Russian  Censor. 
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